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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE obſervations now ſubmitted to 
the Public on the preſent ſtate of Ireland 
were nearly ready for the Preſs, ſome | 
months ago: I knew the facts on which 
they were founded to be true; and 
I thought them entitled to ſerious atten- 
tion, from their immediate influence on 
the beſt and deareſt intereſts of this and 
the fiſter kingdom : Still, the eritical 
ſituation of Great Britain in reſpe& to 
Ireland, the important diſcloſure made 
by the Report of the Secret Committee, 
and the new ſyſtem which began to be 
developed of governing Ireland by 
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military diſcipline, diſcouraged me from 


communicating my remarks, leſt, in ſuch 


an eventful moment, they might inflame 
the paſſions of men, though meant to be 
addreſſed to their reaſon and their Judge- 


ment. 


I was actuated, likewiſe, by another 
motive, in with-holding the publication: 
It has the appearance of injuſtice to pre- 
judge any ſyſtem, whatever opinions we 
may entertain of its policy ; a fair trial 
even of the moſt unpromiſing plan, may 
perhaps be plauſibly claimed by its pro- 
jecors.---The trial has now been made 


we ſee the effect it has produced ;----we 


ſee, that, within theſe fix months, it has 


tripled the number of United Iriſhmen 


I fear it has indiſſolubly rivetted their 


bond of union. 


a The 


_ | 

The attention of the Public has been 
much drawn to the affecting ſtatement 
made by Lord Moira in the Houſe of 
Lords, and their humanity has been 
ſhocked by his deſcription of the calami- 
tous ſituation of Ireland. I have not 
the honour of being known to Lord 
Moira ; but I am no ſtranger to his pub- 
lic virtues to his meritorious exertions 
in the cauſe of freedom---to his ardent 
zeal for the public good. His name 
ſands too high in the eſtimation of the 
country, to admit any doubt of the truth 
and authenticity of the facts he has 
brought forward :---they not only bear 
me out in my aſſertions, but go infinitely 
beyond any thing I have ſtated in the 
courſe of my remarks. I have foreborne 


to dwell on particular acts of outrage and 
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IV. | 
oppreſſion for the ſame reaſon which de- 
terred the noble Lord; they may be 
charged on individuals, and I hope and 
truſt they may with truth be confined to 
them. My objection was to a ſyſtem of 
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meaſures publicly and deliberately adopted 
-nay, within theſe few nights publicly and 


deliberately juſtified and avowed by men 
1 of the moſt ſplendid talents, in the moſt 
1 eenlightened and dignified aſſembly of the 
I civilized world. It is time, therefore, that 
the queſtion ſhould be impartially can- 
11 vaſſed by thinking men, and the propriety 
| | of the ſyſtem carried on in Ireland diſpaſ- 
= * ſionately examined, that the public may 


judge for themſelves, whether the Exe- 
cutive Government is in truth purſuing 
judicious meaſures, and conſulting the 
intereſts of their country ; or whether they 
ee -. 


V. 
are irrevocably alienating the affections of 
the Iriſh, and paving the way to a ſpeedy 
diſmemberment of the Britiſh -Empire. 
If the hopes held out by his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, when this ſyſtem was firſt re- 


ſolved on, have been found altogether 


illuſory; if, inſtead of peace, order, and 
good government, which we were taught 
to expect from the ſtrong meaſures pur- 
ſued, and which (deſirable as they are in 


their own nature) would have been dearly 


purchaſed by the unconſtitutional means 
reſorted to for their attainment,---we 
have, in fact, reaped nothing but vio- 
lence, diſorder, and diſaffection; what 
remains, but to relinquiſh the ſyſtem we 
before embraced, and to adopt one di- 
realy oppoſite? If the paſſions of men 
have been inflamed by meaſures of ſeve- 


rity ; 


VI. 
rity; if, unprotected by mild laws and 
unreſtrained by ſevere ones, they have 
broken out into the laſt and moſt daring 
ö acts of outrage, and have perpetrated the 
murders and aſſaſſinations imputed to 
them; we ſurely are not wholly excul- 
BF pated, in having abandoned theſe igno.. 
| rant miſguided men to the dictates of 
their private malice and perſonal reſent- 
ment, inſtead of ſhewing them, by a mild 
form of government, and an impartial 
diſpenſation of its benefits, the intereſt 
they have in conforming to Be laws of 


their country. 

But, it is ſaid, we have neither the 
right nor the means of interfering in the 
internal Government of Ireland: This 
ground was occupied the other night in 
the Houſe of Lords, as it was a few 
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VII. 


months ago in the Houſe of Commons. -- 


I have conſidered this queſtion, in the 
courſe of my remarks : let the Public 
judge whether this. preliminary objection 
is for a moment tenable. Would to 
God we had not the power of interfering 
by means of influence and corruption, by 
a venal Parliament, by hirelings and pen- 
ſioners, who abandon their own country 
as a place of reſidence, but faſten on its 
produce and fatten on its ſpoils | Theſe 
are the Legiſlators, the Mali-me-tangere s, 
whoſe rights and privileges and indepen- 
dent powers we are ſuppoſed to invade, if 
we venture to ſuggeſt any meaſure which 
tends to calm the diſtracted ſtate of Ire- 
land, to reconcile contending intereſts, 
to heal rancorous animoſities, and to ſow 
the ſeeds of returning confidence and 
| | affec- 


affetion between the two countries l. 
I greatly deceive myſelf, if the ſtatement 
of ſuch a propoſition is not ridiculous 
upon the face of it. Of as little 
weight as the argument of impropriety, is 
the argument of danger ariſing from the 
agitation of this queſtion, Much danger, 
I undoubtedly apprehend, from a conti- 
nuance of the meaſures purſuing in Ire- 
land. I will not limit to five years, in the 
worſt ſuppoſable caſe, the annexation 
of this moſt important branch of the Bri- 
tiſh Empire to its parent trunk, becauſe 
1 have no data to enable me to judge in 
how long or ſhort a period of time it may 
be detached from our intereſts; circum- 
ſtances which no wiſdom can foreſee 
muſt govern this event: but perſons of 
every perſuaſion ſeem to concur in think- 

ing 


IX. 
ing that the French will loſe no opportuy 
nity of availing themſelves of the difordery 
which prevail in Ireland : what p 
they make muſt depend on the 2 
tions of its inhabitants; but whether . 


ſyſtem of terror and coercion, or hp ; i 
cntire new plan of government, ban. 


upon the baſis of conciliation, and t 
ing to ameliorate the condition and TE» . 
form the grievances of the Iriſh, will bel 
diſpoſe them to preſerve their allegiance, 
is a queſtion which ſeems ſo obvious as to 
admit little doubt; yet it is in truth the 
only queſtion at preſent for the conſidera- 
tion of the Executive Government of this 
country. It becomes, then, the duty 
of a good ſubject in and out of Par- 
liament, however limited his abilities, | 
howeyer circumſcribed his ſphere of 
action, 


X: 

ation, to preſs this ſubject home to the 
attentive examination of his countrymen. 
Let Miniſters be ever ſo determined in 
. way ſyſtem, they muſt obey atlaſt the voice 
bf opinion, if it can but be fairly and un- 
_Equivocally collected. On many ſubjects 
vs 


* 


of great national importance, men are 
too indolent to take the trouble of form- 
ing any opinion: but, if ever there was 


. a queſtion which in every ſhape and aſ- 
pect it can aſſume muſt intereſt the 
minds of Engliſhmen, it is that which 
determines the fate of Ireland and the 
liberties of Iriſhmen. The fortunes of 
the two countries ſeem, from their 
relative ſituation and the ſimilarity of 

heir intereſts, inſeparably i intervoven;--- 

they muſt ſtand or fall together. Concordid 
amd creſcent, diſcordia ambo dilabentur. 


AN APPEAL, 


Sc. Sc. Sc. 


N Brag Iriſh, from the earlieſt times, have 
been celebrated as a brave but turbulent 
people: the conflicts in which they have been 


engaged, and their relative ſituation to this 


country, have in a great meaſure determined 
their national character: much in it we find, 
undoubtedly, to admire; much which re- 


quires the foſtering hand of nurture and 


improvement. We ſee the Iriſh breaking 
out into frequent and obſtinate rebellions; 
we ſee them, on the other hand, labouring 
under oppreſſion, the fruitful parent of inſur- 
rection. It will ceaſe to be matter of ſurpriſe 


that they have continued in a rude and unci- 


vilized ſtate, long after we became poliſhed 
and refined, if we reflect that their moral 
B and 
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and political character has never been per- 
mitted to expand like ours; and that the 
ſpirit, which alone gives dignity and energy 
to nations, has been ſyſtematically depreſſed. 
To this cauſe I have always attributed the ob- 
ſervation truly made upon the ſtate of Ireland, 
that it is a century behind this country in all 
the improvements and embelliſhments of life. 
The continual wars, in which it has been 
engaged, have made the inhabitants a brave 
and warlike people ; but they have been un- 
favourable to the progreſs of cultivation,--- 
the natural reſult of a tranquil and ſteady 
form of government. 

The Revolution in 1688, from which we 
date the eſtabliſhment of our. own liberties, 
communicated none of its benefits to Ire- 
land: on the contrary, it operated in dimi- 
nution of her former liberties, and in ex- 
tinction of her old intereſts. It gave riſe to 
penal ſtatutes, to. diſqualifications, and to a 
transfer of property unparalleled perhapsin the 
hiſtory of any country,----with an exception 
always to that ſtupendous revolution which 
has torn aſunder the ancient frame of French 
Government. The nature of the context, at 


| the ra of the Revolution in 1688, was 
be- 


1 3 1 
between two adverſe nations, in which the 
ſuperiour power exerciſed the claims and 
privileges of a conqueror, In the ſpirit of 
conqueſt; the Popery Laws were framed, and 
the confiſcations in the north of Ireland were 
effected; meaſures of ſeverity, which, not- 
withſtanding the lapſe of a century, ſtill 
rankle in the breaſts of Iriſhmen. Within 
theſe few years, a more liberal ſyſtem of policy 
has more juſtly appreciated the claims and 
pretenſions of the ſiſter kingdom; many 
valuable privileges have been ſecured to 
Ireland; many important conceſſions have 
been made by Great Britain: ſhll grievances 
ſubſiſt and claims are preferred, which un- 
doubtedly merit every attention ; and which, 


if neglected, may give riſe to the moſt ſerious 


and fatal conſequences, 

It will be the object of theſe pages, to ſtate 
ſhortly the nature of the claims and the 
cauſes of the complaints alleged; to diſcuſs 
them impartially; and to examine whether 
they are well founded, 

In order to enter upon this inquiry, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider the flate and the 
ſtrength of parties in Ireland; their views 
and intereſts; their civil and religious 

B2 diſtinctions 
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diſtinctions; and the way in which they ope- 


rate on the political ſituation of the country. 
It is commonly aſſerted, I believe with ac- 


curacy, that two thirds of the inhabitants of 


Ireland are Catholics ;---a large proportion! 
and one that will furniſh ſome important 
reflections in the courſe of theſe obſervations. 
A leſs numerous, but not a leſs active body, 
are the Proteſtant Diſſenters, chiefly inhabit- 
ing the north of Ireland ; theſe compoſe about 
one-fxth of the whole population of the Aland; 
the reſt are members of the Church of Eng- 
land; and, in that character, were (till very 
lately) excluſively qualified to fill every depart- 
ment and to hold every office in the ſtate. 
Between the two former deſcriptions, no 
natural alliance ſubſiſted; on the contrary, 


their political and religious opinions were 


pointedly at variance: but the peculiar cir. 
cumſtances of the times, and of the ſituation 
in which they ſtood, have produced an union; 
and the very denomination they have aſſumed 
of United Iriſhmen, is become formidable, 


from this new and * aſſociation of 


intereſts. 
The object which the Catholics have 


anxiouſly in view is, the repeal of the 
| remain- 
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remaining diſqualifications under which they 
labour: they deſire to hold offices, to ſit in 
parliament, and no longer to be deprived of 
the moſt important franchiſe which freemen 
can enjoy. That ſuch deſires are natural, will 
be readily admitted; how far it may be 
politic in us to comply with them, may 
certainly be matter of difference of opinion. 
If we look back to the time when theſe 
diſqualifications were firſt impoſed, we ſhall 
ſee abundant reaſon for the caution and vigi- 
lance which were then exerciſed. In former 
ages, leſs infected by infidelity and more re- 
markable for bigotry than our own, much 
danger to the ſtate was apprehended from the 
influence of Catholic opinions; and it was 
wiſely obviated, by ſhutting the door of 
all civil employment againſt the Catholics. 
But, in theſe times, nothing is to be feared - 
from the miſguided zeal of the advocates for. 
any religious communion. Can it be con- 
tended that the fame danger, or even the 
ſhadow of the former danger, now exiſts? or 
rather, will it not be conceded, by candid 
and diſcerning men, that the lapſe of a cen- 
tury, with the changes which (during that 
period) have followed in opinion, and the 
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firmly eſtabliſhed poſſeſſion of the Crown in 
the reigning family, have rendered every 
objection which can be raiſed to the Catho- 
lic emancipation, from the apprehenſion of 
political danger, too futile to be ſeriouſſy 
inſiſted on. 

If the danger, then, does not exiſt; and 
in ſo palpable a form, as to juſtify the ſeverity 
of their excluſion on that ground; what pre- 
tence is there for dividing and ſeparating 
two parts of the inhabitants of Ireland from 
the third part, and ſacrificing the political 
intereſts of this large majority ? _ | 

Is it a matter of indifference, that ſo great 
a portion of the community ſhould be de- 
prived of all poltical power and emolument, 
though they not only contribute their propor- 
tion of pecuniary aid to the exigencies of 
the ſtate, but (what is a ſtronger claim to 
remuneration) contribute alſo their full pro- 
portion of obedience to the laws; of affection 
to the ſovereign; of valour, exertion, and 
public ſpirit, in the hour of danger ? 

The enlightened fpirit of the times in 
which we live, has given birth to a religious 
and civil liberty unknown to our anceſtors: 
men are now permitted to worſhip the deity 

in 


1 

in that form which they believe to be moſt ac- 
ceptable to him: they are no longer perſe- 
cuted by that ſpirit of bigotry, which, in its 
nature and effects, is moſt oppoſite to the 
mild ſpirit of chriſtian charity. But political 
toleration (if I may aſe the expreſſion) has not 
yet made good its claims and pretenſions to 
the protection of the State. The Penal Laws 
againſt the Catholics, for a long time, diſ- 
graced our Statute Book ; they ihterfered with 
the civil and religious freedom of the fubject 
in the moſt eſſential points; and they are now 
repealed ; but the political emancipation of 
the Catholics is ſtill refiſted, and their preten- 
ſions are treated as n N and unrea- 
ſonable. 9 
am aware, an opinion generally Prereil 
in this country that Ireland ought to be ſatis- 
ſied with the conceſſions already made to her; 
and that the Catholics in particular, who have 
gained much of late, ſhould aſk for nothing 
more. Tt has been urged by Mr. Pitt in the 
Houſe of Commons, and within theſe few 
nights by Lord Grenville, in the Houſe of 
Lords, that © we have given to the Legiſla- 
ture of Ireland the right of ſaperintending 
the whole internal policy of that country. 
B 4 We 


[18] 
We have declared that the intereſts of 'Ire- 
+ Jand ſhall have for their ſecurity the inde- 
pendence of the Parliament of Ireland. We 
have redreſſed the grievances of the Catholics, 
We haye not indeed admitted their claim to ſit 
in Parliament, nor their right to hold offices; 
but we have given them the important privi- 
lege of voting for Members. They are vir- 
tually repreſented, and they have nothing fur- 
ther in reaſon or in juſtice to complain of.”--- 
Very different are my ideas of reaſon and of 
juſtice. You have, I may anſwer, in all ap- 
pearance amended the condition of the Ca- 
tholics ; you have, it is true, removed an 
odious diſtinction, calculated only to inſpire 
diſtruſt and diſaffection; you have profeſſed a 
willingneſs that two parts of Ireland ſhould 
ſhare in common with the third part the im- 
portant benefits of Repreſentation: How far 
you have ſecretly counteracted the advantages 
which you claim the merit of beſtowing; how 
far you have rendered ineffectual, by a ſyſtem 
of influence and corruption, the independence 
with which you boaſt to have crowned the 
Parliament of Ireland, I ſhall conſider pre- 
ſently: but I here contend, that unleſs you 
have the plca of neceſſity. to juſtify and to 


countenance your diſqualification of the Ca- 
tholics, 


[ 9 ] 
tholics, you can never, in reaſon or in juſtice, 
claim a right to withhold from the infinitely 
larger portion of the community all ſhare of 
power, all diſtribution of emolument, - all 
hope of obtaining the objects of honourable 
ambition. 

In every well governed State, honours and 
rewards are held out as the prize of merito- 
rious exertions, and perhaps they form the 
moſt powerful ſpur to human actions. If 
you confine the operation of theſe powerful 
incentives to a particular deſcription of men, 
and cut off from all other members of the 
State the poſſibility of attaining the common 
objects of purſuit, you evidently diſcourage 
individual exertions, and in ſo doing, you 
circumſcribe the limits of national proſperity. 
But this is not all- -you not only contract 
the efforts of talent and of genius, and deprive 
the ſtate of the benefits it would derive from 
them, but you ſet up a boundary line of diſ- 
tinction between men who ought to have 
common ties and a common intereſt in dhe 
welfare of their country, 

Whatever may be the peculiar forms of reli- 
gious worſhip beſt adapted as men ſuppoſe to 
the religious opinions they entertain, their 

1285 civil 
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civil rights can vary little, becauſe they ſtand on 
the ſame footing of intereſt : they claim pro- 
tection from the civil power in exchange for 
the ſupport they lend to it. But unleſs what 
may be termed political power ſtands as a 
fecurity for the enjoyment of civil» liberty, 
there will be no protection to freedom againſt 
the inroads and encroachments of power. 

Moderation and ſufferance may poſſibly 
lend as much aſſiſtance to the Catholics, as 
they would derive from an undiſputed parti- 
cipation of power and authority; but can it 
be reaſonably expected that two parts of the 
mhabitants of any country, as well affected to 
the eſtablithed government as the third part, 
ſhould be contented to hold their liberties by 
ſo precarious a tenure? Mark the conſequences 
which may follow !---the hour of perſecution 
may come, and deſperate counſels may pre- 
vail:---what then would be the ſituation of 
men, who, excluded from all ſhare of power 
and emolument, and deprived of all means 
of counteracting their enemies deſigns, muſt 
either crouch under the iron rod of oppreſſion, 
or have recourſe to open reſiſtance---the laſt 
terrible appeal from perſecution, 


— 


But 
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But is there any thing in the conduct of the 
Iriſh Catholics which leads us to doubt the 
ſincerity of their loyalty, and to render neceſ- 
ſary this ſeparation of their intereſts. Upon a 
late occaſion, were their diſpoſitions at all 
- equivocal? When the French Fleet rode in 
triumph in the Iriſh Channel, and proudly in- 
ſulted the Iriſh coaſt, did the Catholics give 
umbrage or ſatisfaction to the Executive Go- 
vernment? Did they afford encouragement, 
or the remoteſt ſemblance of any, to the 
enemy? No ſuch thing; on the contrary, 
men of all deſcriptions and parties, infinitely. 
varying in their political opinions and their 
civil relations, all in one ſentiment conſpired, 
and with one effort co- operated in repelling 
the common enemy and defending their 
common country. 

Was ſuch decided conduct, I would aſk, i in 
ſuch a perilous criſis, no pledge of the 
loyalty of Iriſhmen; and does it form no claim 
on the notice and gratitude of Engliſhmen? 
Barren praiſe is all the remuneration we be- 
ſtow on men, who have proved themſelves 
ready to ſacrifice their lives and their fortunes 
in defence of a conſtitution, to which it is 
contended they are diſaffected, and from the 

| benefits 
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benefits of which, on the ground of that 
diſaffection, we ſtill perſiſt to exclude them. 

In the darker ages, when the world was 
ſunk in ignorance, and men conceived that 
all tenets of religion and all modes of wor- 
ſhip which differed from their own were cri- 
minal, they preſumed to force upon others 
the adoption of their own ſentiments ; and, in 

thus forcibly propagating their opinions, they 
often proceeded tu murder and extirpation. 
Witneſs the memorable maſſacre of St. Bar- 
olomew at Paris, and he no! lets diſgraceful 
fires which burnt in our own capital: ital ſuch 
were the effects of thoſe ſanguinary perſecu- 
tions we read of now with horror, But though 

we ſhudder at the recollection of theſe enor- 
mities, and diſavow the ſentiments with pro- 
duced them, it may be a queſtion whether we 

are not actuated by the ſame intolerant ſpirit, 
when we exclude any deſcription of men from 

the participation of the common rights which 
their fellow-citizens enjoy, on the ſole ground 

of a difference in the religions they profeſs. 

Let us examine if the hiſtory of the pre- 

ſent century will at all juſtify the diſtinctions 
which now ſubſiſt in Ireland, or whether any 
events have taken place within that period 

| 2 which 
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which ſhow the affinity between civil conduct 
and religious opinion, or the way in which 
they reciprocally act upon each other. 

What was the conduct of the Dili“ aters in 
the Rebellion of 1715 and of 1745: a formi- 
dable invaſion headed by: the hereditary 
claimant to the throne, ſtruck a panic into 
the public mind, which was much increaled 
by the appearance of ſucceis firſt attendant on 
his expedition. A more tempting opportunity 
could hardly have occurred to indulge in the 
diſaffection which has been charged upon the 
Diſſenters. Did they in either of thoſe critical 
junctures lend any afliſtance to the Pretender? 
or, if they heſitated to engage ſo deeply in the 
cauſe, did they appear indifferent and luke- 
warm in defence of the reigning family and of 
the conſtitution by law eſtabliſhed? on the 
contrary, their memorable exertions at that 
time, both in England and Ireland, contri- 
buted to maintain the Conſtitution inviolate, 
and to fix the Houſe of Brunſwick on the 
throne of theſe kingdoms, It is worthy of 
remark, that, at that momentous period, the 
Diſſenters diſdained to ſhelter themſelves in 
the incapacity of holding commiſſions: under 
which they then laboured, but at the peril of 
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Men 

the penalties they were incurring by Act of 
Parliament, they came boldly forward, and 
diſplayed that loyalty and attachment, which, 
in the opinion of ſome wiſe and able men, 
merited a better reward than the indemnity 
which they afterwards obtained. They had 
no other inducement to this line of conduct 
but that diſintereſted ſenſe of honour, which, 
in great and generous minds, is ſuperiour to 
every ſelfiſn conſideration. | 


Non me lætorum comitem, rebuſve ſecundis 
Accipis, in curas venio, partemque laborum. 


The Iriſh Parliament, at that time, ſeemed 
to entertain a more lively ſenſe of their ſervices 
than we did; for they voted, that whoever 
ſhould bring a proſecution upon the Teſt 


Act againſt any Proteſtant Diſſenter, for hav- 


ing taken up arms in defence of the ſtate, ſhould 
be conſidered as an enemy to his country and 
a Jacobite. The Iriſh Parliament has again 
preceded us, in eſtimating rightly the claims 
and merits of the diſſenters. It is now eighteen 
years ſince the repeal of the Teſt Act in 
Ircland ;----has any evil ariſen to the ſtate, 
from removing the incapacity ? The Diſ- 
ſenters are {till diſſatisfied ; and the Catholics, 
though 
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though inveſted with a new important fran. 
chiſe, ſtill prefer farther claims. 

Lam not now arguing on the reaſonable- 
neſs. or unreaſonableneſs of their pretenſtons: 
I will ſhow preſently, the cauſe and the nature 
of the grievances complained of: at preſent, 
I wiſh to. demonſtrate, from the experience 
of a century, that no danger has ariſen to 
the conſtitution of Great Britain or of Iceland, 
from the difference of religious opinions which 
prevails among the ſeveral deſcriptions of Ca · 
tholics and Proteſtant Diſſenters. 

If this be true, the diſtinctions have been 
unneceſſary; the diſunion has been impolitic, 
which is created by the different degrees of 
countenance and protection afforded by the 
Legiſlature to the different members of the 
ſame community. 

But it may be  objected----Principles of 
univerſal toleration have much-to recommend 
them in theory, and plauſibly accord with the 
liberal and enlightened ſpirit of the age; but; 
when reduced to practice, they are open to 
various objections, and abound with danger. 
During the ' preſent reign, the Crown has 
manifeſted a diſpoſition to benefit the Irith by 
large conceſſions, and has granted them very ' 

import- 
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important privileges. In the year 1779, the 
Legiſlature removed the incapacities under 
which the Diſſenters laboured; the Teſt Act 
was repealed; and the Diſſenters are now 
eligible to ſeats in Parliament : in the year 
1782, the Legiſlature of Ireland was rendered 
independent of this country: in 1785, the 
Irith. Reſolutions made the Iriſh partakers of 
the ineſtimable advantages of our trade and 
commerce; we- generouſly ſhared with them 
the riches we drew from all quarters of the 
globe : in 1793, the Catholics were inveſted 
with the privelege of voting for repreſentatives 
of their own choice, and their intereſts are no 
longer now at the mercy of a legiſlature, 
which is not the organ of their will. If, 
indeed, all thoſe benefits were really and 
ſubſtantially conferred, and the Iriſh were put 
into actual poſſeſſion of them; ſtill, this 
would be no reaſon why other benefits, and 
more ample privileges, ſhould be withheld ; 
provided the Iriſh could ſatisfactorily eſtabliſh 
their claims to an extenſion of ſuch advan- 
tages. | 
Hut let us put this queſtion home to our- 
| ſelves.---Are the improvements we have made 

in the political conſtitution of Ireland good in 
theory 
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theory only, and in their practical effect coun- 
teracted by the ſyſtem which the Execu- 
tive Government purſues? or, have they 
been permitted to have their full effect, and 
undiſturbed operation? This queſtion will 
be beſt anſwered, by conſidering two or three 
very material points in the ſituation of Ireland. 
Let us look at the Parliament of Ireland, 
and examine how far it is dependent on the 
Britiſh Government, though independent of 
the Britiſh Legiſlature. 
It has been forcibly obſerved by the greateſt 
ſtateſman of the preſent day, that the- Iriſh 


Government is a mirror, in which h the abuſes 
of thi this Conſtitution are ; ſtrongly re effected. 
As far as I have been able to appreciate the 
juſtneſs of this remark, by an attentive conſi- 
deration of the ſubject, I can ſay, that a more 
faithful or appoſite illuſtration could not have 
been made of the abuſes now exiſting in 
Ireland : its Parliament is compoſed of three 
hundred members ;----a ſtrong preſumptive 
evidence of the venality and corruption which 
prevail there, ariſes from this ſtriking circum- 
ſtance, that, in the preſent difaſtrqus and 
calamitous ſtate of public affairs, the oppoſt- 
* to the meaſures of Adminiſtration is ſo 
0 {mall 
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ſmall as to be hardly worth noticing. The num- 
bers of the minority, it will be ſaid, cannot be 
conſidered as any teſt of the purity of Parlia- 
ment: generally ſpeaking, I admit it; but 
the preſent alarming criſis ſhould form an 
exception to the general rule. If, at a time 
when all public meaſures are attended with. 
defeat and; diſgrace; when our alliances 
abroad have been ſo ill concerted, as ſucceſ- 
fively one after another to be detached. from 
us; our credit at home ſo ſhattered. and 
broken, that we are now in the very gulph 
of bankruptcy ; when the want of protection 
afforded to Ireland, and the danger to which 
ſhe was conſequently expoſed: on a late me- 
morable occaſion, is ſo: notorious, as to be- 
come the common theme of converſation, 
and the ſubject of univerſal reprobation . 
throughout the kingdom.; when a ſyſtem of 
meaſures for the internal government of 
Ireland has been adopted, new and unknown. 
to the genius and ſpirit of a free: conſtitu- 
tion; when, I ſay, theſe various and accu- 
mulated cauſes of complaint ſubſiſt, and I fee 
the Parliament of Ireland---inſtead of ex- 
erciſing the rights or diſcharging the duties 
of an independent legiſlature- - echo back the 

plans 
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plans and determinations of the Britiſh Cabi- 
net; when I hear nineteen or twenty members 
only in the Houſe of Commons, and ſeven 
or eight in the Houſe of Lords, raiſing their 
feeble voices againſt the meaſures of ſuch an 
adminiſtration; I am compelled to ſay, this 
Legiſlature, though it has the outward oſten- 
ſible form of independence, is ſubje&t to the 
ſecret inviſible control of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. Let us advert to what has paſſed in 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons within theſe few 
months. 

In the debate, which took place on General 
Lake's Proclamation, after Mr. Grattan's 
motion had been negatived by a large majo- 
rity, a very temperate amendment was brought 
forward, the tendency of which was to pledge 
the houſe to examine into the circumſtances 
of Ulſter, to ſolicit the documents by which 
General Lake had been induced to iſſue the 
order in queſtion, and to adviſe the Lord 
Lieutenant to reſtrain its operation to thoſe 
parts of the province which were in a ſtate 
of actual diſturbance : nineteen members only 
could be found to ſupport the amendment, 
though it recommended inquiry upon a ſub- 


Jet which of all others required the moſt 
C 2 deli- 
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. deliberate procedure, the greateſt caution, 
and all the information which could be ob- 
tained by the moſt ſerious inveſtigation. The 
lives of men, the peace of the country, the 
harmony and good underſtanding of the 
two kingdoms, were at ſtake; a little time 
only, a fuller examination of facts, and a limi- 
tation of the order to thoſe parts of Ulſter 
which were actually convulſed, was all that 
the amendment ſuggeſted; and yet, nineteen 
members only voted for it! Am I uncandid, 
then, in preſuming that in ſuch a Houſe of 
Commons men do not ſpeak their free un- 
biaſſed ſentiments, but that ſome controlling 
power influences their determinations ?---the 
matter, however, does not reſt merely on 
preſumption. 

It has been aſſerted, and offered to be 
proved, in the Iriſh Parliament----it has been 
repeated and re-urged in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons----that it had been the ſyſtem of 
Government, by the ſale of Peerages, to raiſe 
a fund to purchaſe the repreſentation ot the 
people of Ireland: It was offered to be 
proved, at the bar of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that a majority of that Houſe were 

Crea- 
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creatures of the Croun *. This was no light 
charge, nor haſtily brought forward ; but ſeri- 
ouſly inſiſted on by men, whoſe public cha- 
racter and private virtues ought to have given 
weight and authority to the ſtatement they 


produced. But no inquiry was adopted---- 
| the 


* Mr. GORE Poxso Nx, in his ſpeech on the 6th of 
March, 1792, aſſerted, that Adminiſtration, (even before the 
ſplitting the Weighmaſterſhip of Cork into three, for the pur- 
poſe of bribing three members of Parliament) had, in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons —One Hundred and Ten Placemen and 
Penſioners! He alſo ſtated, that the groſs revenue of Ireland 
was one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds, of which one 
eighth part (two hundred thouſand ras ) was divided among 
Members of Parliament. | 


Alſo Mr. Cuxxan, in the ſame ſeſſion, pledggd himſelf to 
prove, if neceilary, that, out of the three hundred Members 
conſtituting the Iriſh Parliament, two hundred and four were 
returned without the interference of the people. No reply was 
made, and the facts remained uncontradicted.— But, in truth, 
Mr. Curran underſtated the corruption of the Iriſh Parliament; 
for, of the three hundred members which compoſe it, 


Forty-one 'Temporal Peers - return 112 
Four Spiritual Lords do, 8 
Private Perſons - + - - - - do. 96 
"Thirty-two Counties - - - do. 64 
Free Cities - - - - do. 10 
Free Boroughs - - - do. 6 
Potwalloping - - - - 4 
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the aſſertion was confidently made; the chal- 
lenge was openly given ;- -but it was pru- 


dently declined on the part of Government. 


What concluſion, then, muſt we draw ?---we 
cannot help inferring that the fact is true, as 
ſtated ; and, if it is true, , what becomes of 
the boaſted independence of the Iriſh Legiſ- 
lature ? The laſt ſtate of that ill-fated con- 
ſtitution is worſe than the firſt! for, when the 
Iriſh Legiſlature was dependent upon ours, 
it might at leaſt look up to a wiſe and deli- 
berate body acting upon public grounds for 
the advancement of public intereſts : but, now 
that they have obtained an independence on 
the Britiſh Legiſlature, and gained the object 
of their wiſhes, they become a prey to the 
all-prevailing influence of an Executive Go- 
vernment, and are not ſo much free agents 
as they were before. 


So that Government and Proprietors return Two Hundred and 
Sixteen Members out of Three Hundred This is called an 
Independent Legiſlature, and every ſpecies of Reform is held 
unneceſſary—nay, what is more, the advocates for it are ſtigma- 
tiſed as diſaffected and Jacobinical. It ſhould ſeem that theſe 
fats need only be ſtated to make their due impreſſion on the 
public mind, and to excite the diſguſt which naturally ariſes 
from the expoſure of ſuch political corruption, 


If 
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Tf this fa& wanted farther confirmation, 
need only advert to the recent diſmiſſal of 
two Iriſh Noblemen, the one from his place 
of Poſtmaſter-General, the other from the 
Hanaper Office. The former was diſmiſſed 
avowedly for the part he took in the debate 
on General Lake's Proclamation, the other 
for having generally expreſſed his diſapproba- 
tion of the coercive ſyſtem now adopted in 
Ireland.---And ſhall I be told in anſwer, that 
the Crown has the prerogative of appointing 
and removing its officers at pleaſure ? undoubt- 
edly it has; but this, like all other preroga- 
tives, is to be exerciſed for the good of the 
people: and when in conſequence of a vote 
conſcientiouſly given upon a ſubject the moſt 
important perhaps ever agitated in any aſſem- 
bly, I fee a man ignominiouſly diſmiſſed from 
his office, with no other motive aſſigned but 
the part he took, and the vote he gave on the 
occaſion; I ſay, the Miniſter adviſing that 
diſmiſſal, abuſes the prerogative of the Crown, 
and makes it the tool and inſtrument of fac- 
tion---I ſay, he gratifies his reſentment at the 
expenſe of the intereſts of his country ; for 
what is this, but proclaiming that whoever 
dares to think for himſelf, or to oppoſe in any 
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inſtance the mandate of the Executive Go- 
vernment, ſhall be deprived of his place, 
ſtripped of his employment, and held out to 
the world as an object of reſentment and of 

puniſhment. 
But in proportion as the ſubſtance of inde- 
pendence is loſt, the ſhadow is carefully pre- 
ſerved. Every body muſt recollect the ſtrong 
and popular ground in which the Miniſter 
intrenched himſelf, when he oppoſed the mo- 
tion lately brought forward in the Houſe of 
Commons for an Addreſs to his Majeſty, pray- 
ing him to take into conſideration the diſtract- 
ed ſtate of Ireland, &c. He reſiſted the mo- 
tion, on the impropriety of interfering in the 
concerns of the Iriſh Legiſlature, and the 
danger of encroaching on that independence 
which we had folemnly and unequivocally re- 
cogniſed. To thoſe who recollect the debates 
on the Iriſh Reſolutions in 1785, it muſt be 
matter of curioſity to obſerve the ſtriking dif- 
ference of opinions which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer entertained on this ſubject in 
the years 1785 and 1797. In the debate of the 
other night, it was inſiſted, that any ſuch ill- 
timed interference would operate as a direct 
infringement on the independence of the Irith 
Parhament : In 1785, the fourth Iriſh propo- 
ſition 
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ſition was introduced by the ſame Miniſter, 
and carried, in ſpite of the oppoſition made to 
it, on this very ground; nor was his delicacy 
at all wounded upon that occaſion, though 
every topic was repeatedly and forcibly urged 
which could place in the ſtrongeſt point of 
view the projected control of the Britiſh 
over the Iriſh Legiſlature. Through ſuch 
different mediums do men view the ſame 
. objects, as they make for or againſt their own 
meaſures. | | 
But, perhaps, it may be ſaid, that the con- 
ceſſions lately made to the Catholics and 
the Diſſenters are not clogged with any poli- 
tical drawback whatſoever, and are wholly 
uninterrupted in their beneficial effects by the 
ſame cauſes which affect the independence of 
the Irith Legiſlature ? 
. This is by no means the caſe : the Catho- 
lics now have the privilege of voting for 
Members of Parliament ; but, except in the 
counties, the repreſentation of Ireland is in 
what is here denominated CJ Bororghs. It 
is averred, that the animoſities which formerly 
ſubſiſted are anxiouſly fomented by the Exe- 
cutive Government, and a determination is 
made to exclude the Catholics by every paſſi- 
ble 
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ble means from the Corporations. This is 


a pitiful evaſion of the privilege we have con- 


ferred, and is a breach of faith conſtituting 


one of the grievances which the Catholics 
complain of. 

But it is not always ſafe and prudent to 
complain. When the mind is exaſperated, 
it is apt to expreſs its feelings with acrimony; 
and what eſcapes us in ſuch moments, very 
often excites apprebenſions which we are un- 
conſcious of having raiſed. 

I am willing to apologize, on this ground, 
for the. conduct of Adminiſtration towards 
Ireland. Doubts, jealouſies, and ſuſpicions 
were entertained of perſons, enjoying the moſt 
unblemithed reputation, poſſeſſing large pro- 
perty, and whoſe loyalty had ever ſtood un- 
queſtioned. Againſt ſuch men, charges have 
been brought and proſecutions inſtituted: 
they have been tried by juries of the country, 
and acquitted. But the conduct of Govern- 
ment has not eſcaped ſevere animadverſion: 
the untounded accufation of innocent men 
has given juſt and univerſal cauſe of alarm; 
it has excited animoſities and diſcontents, 
which have ſince ripened into acts of inſur- 
rection: the confidence which ought to 
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ſubſiſt, in well governed ſtates, between the 
rulers and the people, has been totally 
deſtroyed; and thus, has the founda- 
tion been laid of that anarchy and confu- 
ſion, which at laſt required nothing leſs 
than the interference of an armed force to 


ſuppreſs. To theſe diſorders, remedies have 


been applied; but not ſuch as were calcu- 


lated to remove them: a ſyſtem of harſh and 


violent meaſures has been adopted, ill accord- 
ing with the nature and temper of Iriſh- | 
men; and laſtly, force, naked unqualified 
FORCE, has been reſorted to----and that of 
the moſt inſulting and degrading nature. 

The Convention Bill---the Bill, enabling 
certain perſons to tranſport offenders without 
trial. the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
the Inſurrection Bull---with all their terrible 
conſequences, have been ſucceſſively intro- 


duced, and have ſuperſeded the conſtitutional 


authorities of the old law. Under ſome of 
theſe Bills, thoſe perſons, againſt whom it 
was thought convictions could be procured, 
were apprehended and brought to trial. 
under others, thoſe upon whom it was im- 
poſſible to attach guilt, were tranſported, 
without the ceremony of trial or the form of 
conviction, The baneful effects of theſe 

mea- 
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meaſures we contemplate in the inſurrections 
they have given birth to; but the time 1s not 
far diſtant, when we ſhall look back, with 
the ſame mixture of aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation, on the infatuated councils which pro- 
duced them, as we do now on the deplorable 
conſequences which have flowed from them, 

But with the additional ſafeguards of the 
Bills I have commented upon, the Executive 
Government did not feel ſufficiently protected. 
Their inefficacy had neither demonſtrated 
the impolicy of ſevere laws in general, nor 
deterred the ſame Government from reſorting 
to ſimilar but ſtill ſtronger exertions of au- 
thority. It was thought neceſſary to prevent 
the people, who were the objects of jealouſy, 
from having arms in their poſſeſſion ; and 
a general ditarming of the north of Ireland 
was effected, with a rigour only to be juſtified 
by the exiſtence of the danger repreſented. 
What was the order iſſued by General Lake? 
---It was an order to take, by force, from the 
King's ſubjects throughout the province of 
Ulſter, thoſe arms which the law gave every 
man to defend his life and property !---This 
was, indeed, adcting----1n the faſhionable 
phraſcology of modern politics---with a vi- 


gour 
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gour beyond the law, and beyond the known 
limits of prerogative: it was putting the 
faireſt province in Ireland out of the pale 
and protection of the law, and ſubjecting it 
to the horrible effects of military diſcipline. 

But let the impartial and experienced ob- 
ſerver reflect, if ſuch modes of coercion are at 
any time calculated to win over the diſaffected 
and to reſtore that ſubmiſſion which can be 
depended upon as laſting and ſincere : or whe- 
ther their natural and inevitable tendency is 
not to widen ſubſiſting breaches, and to ſepa- 
rate without hopes of reconciliation contend- 
ing intereſts? An obedience enforced by the 
terror of the ſword, and in which the affec- 
tions have no part, may gratify the pride but 
cannot much contribute to the repoſe of any 
government; becauſe, as there is no ſecurity 
for the continuance of ſuch ſubmiſſion, the 
fears and alarms of government muſt be con- 
ſtantly excited by the poſſibility of new com- 
motions, as often as an opportunity ariſes of 
ſucceſsful reſiſtance. 

If, to this conſideration, we add the vaſt 
diſproportion in numbers between thoſe who 
repreſent the government of Ireland and live 


under its protection, and thoſe (compriſing 
Catho- 
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meaſures we contemplate in the inſurrections 
they have given birth to; but the time is not 
far diſtant, when we ſhall look back, with 
the ſame mixture of aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation, on the infatuated councils which pro- 
duced them, as we do now on the deplorable 
conſequences which have flowed from them, 

But with the additional ſafeguards of the 
Bills I have commented upon, the Executive 
Government did not feel ſufficiently protected. 
Their inefficacy had neither demonſtrated 
the impolicy of ſevere laws in general, nor 
deterred the ſame Government from reſorting 
to ſimilar but (till ſtronger exertions of au- 
thority. It was thought neceſſary to prevent 
the people, who were the objects of jealouſy, 
from having arms in their poſſeſſion ; and 
a general diſarming of the north of Ireland 
was effected, with a rigour only to be juſtified 
by the exiſtence of the danger repreſented. 
What was the order iſſued by General Lake! 
---It was an order to take, by force, from the 


_ King's ſubjects throughout the province of 


Ulſter, thoſe arms which the law gave every 
man to defend his life and property !---This 
was, indeed, acting----1n the faſhionable 


phraſeology of modern politics---with a vi- 


gour 
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gour beyond the law, and beyond the known 
limits of prerogative: it was putting the 
faireſt province in Ireland out of the pale 
and protection of the law, and ſubjecting it 
to the horrible effects of military diſcipline. 

But let the impartial and experienced ob- 
ſerver reflect, if ſuch modes of coercion are at 
any time calculated to win over the diſaffected 
and to reſtore that ſubmiſſion which can be 
depended upon as laſting and ſincere : or whe- 
ther their natural and inevitable tendency is 
not to widen ſubſiſting breaches, and to ſepa- 
rate without hopes of reconciliation contend- 
ing intereſts? An obedience enforced by the 
terror of the ſword, and in which the affec- 
tions have no part, may gratify the pride but 
cannot much contribute to the repoſe of any 
government; becauſe, as there is no ſecurity 
for the continuance of ſuch ſubmiſſion, the 
fears and alarms of government muſt be con- 
ſtantly excited by the poſſibility of new com- 
motions, as often as an opportunity ariſes of 
ſucceſsful reſiſtance. 

If, to this conſideration, we add the vaſt 
diſproportion in numbers between thoſe who 
repreſent the government of Ircland and live 


under its protection, and thoſe (compriſing 
Catho- 
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| Catholics and Diſſenters) who either labour 
under incapacities or other grievances ; the 


Juſt apprehenſions of a government, acting 
upon principles of force and compulſion, 
will be greatly magnified : ſince it will require 
more than the common exertions of an active 
and vigilant adminiſtration to oppoſe the 
reſiſtance which it muſt conſtantly anticipate. 

This reflection alone ought to ſuggeſt the 
policy of mild and temperate councils ; cal- 


culated to reſtore confidence and reconcile 
animoſities, inſtead of ſuch as tend only to 


perpetuate diſtruſt and oppoſition. 
It is a lamentable truth, that nations, like 


individuals, ſeldom profit as they ought by 


the experience of paſt events. The relative 
fituation in which Treland ſtands at preſent 
to this country is ſo nearly ſimilar, in many 
reſpects, to the ſituation in which America 
ſtood to us at the beginning of the laſt war, 
that it is matter of aſtoniſhment we are not 


forcibly ſtruck with the reſemblance, and 


diſpoſed to profit by ſo memorable an exam- 


ple. Our American Colonies were allied to 
us by a common bond of union: they ſpoke 


our language; they adopted, in a certain 


extent, our. form of government : they might 
" 08 
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be called our children; and we certainly 
exerciſed a. parental authority over them, 
though we betrayed none of the kindneſs and 
indulgence of a parent, When thoſe diſcon- 
tents firſt appeared, which afterwards ripened. 
into reſiſtance (or rebellion as we proudly call- 
ed it) various and different were the opinions 
of men upon the conduct which it was our 
| beſt intereſt to purſue.---Some were for pru- 
dent management and healing councils, think- 
ing force the moſt dangerous and the moſt 
ineftcacious remedy that could be applied. 
Such men moved. conciliatory propoſitions: 
and the repeal of obnoxious bills: they con- 
tended ſtrenuouſly for admitting the Ame- 
ricans to an intereſt in the Conſtitution of 
Great Britain, and for laying the founda- 
tion. of their obedience. in the ſhare they were 
to reap of its benefits. Others thought what. 
they termed: prompt and vigorous meaſures,, 
the only ones that could reſtore our authority, 
and recal the Americans to a due ſenſe of 
their allegiance: Theſe men treated every 
conceſſion on our parts as an abandonment of 
our dignity, and a dereliction of our right: 
they were for enforcing obedience at the point 
of the bayonet, and cruſhing oppoſition in its 
| birth, 
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birth. Weak infatuated men! who had never 
marked the courſe of human action, or ſtu- 
died the workings of the human mind.--- 


The oppoſition of two millions of men, found- 
ed on the ſenſe of grievances, can no more 


be deſtroyed by force, than the arguments of 
truth and reaſon can be vanquiſhed by the 
fame weapons. But, unhappily for this 
cauntry, the councils of the wiſe were rejected. 
and the projects of the fooliſh were eſpouſed. 
The ſucceſs was ſuch as might be expected. 


The Colonies eſtabliſhed their independence, 
and ſeparated themſelves for ever from the 
Britiſh Empire. 

Let us turn aſide from fruitleſs ene 
regrets to the means of n ſimilar ca- 
lamities. ö 

Ireland is ſtill more cloſely united to Great 
Britain, than America was before her ſepara- 
tion: the local ſituation of Ireland, cloſe at 
our ſide, muſt ever render her an object of our 
immediate intereſt. No Atlantic intervenes--- 
none of the cauſes which weaken: intercourſe 
by diſtance can operate, as in America---the 
ties of union are likewiſe drawn cloſer by other 
. circumſtances.---The great landholders of Ire. 
_ live almoſt wholly in this country---they 


enjoy 
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enjoy poſts of emolument and honour here, and 
it is only accaſionally that they viſit their tenants 
and dependents in the ſiſter kingdom ; but the 


ſinews of their ſtrengths, the bulk of their for- 
tunes is in Ireland : though their habits, their 


friendſhips, and their connexions are Engliſh, 
their property is Iriſh ;---and where —4 trea> - 


ſure is, their hearts muſt be alſo.---They. can 


neither view with indifference meaſures which 
endanger the peace of Ireland, nor (if we give 
them credit for proper feelings) can they feel 
otherwiſe than tremblingly alive to her politi- 
cal abaſement. This deſcription of men is far 
from inconſiderable. Another claſs deeply 
intereſted in her welfare are the numerous re- 


lations of perſons who have paſſed from hence 
to Ireland (an eaſy emigration) and have ſettled 
there in various trades and manufactures; 


theſe with the infinite combination of rela- 


tionſhip and dependency, which muſt ſoon 


be created, form a large portion of the inha- 


bitants of Great Britain. Add to theſe a {till 


poorer claſs of artificers 'and labourers, who 


having no permanent footing in either country, 


have ſought their fortunes in either as circum- 


ſtance and accident originally directed them, 


| many of whom have obtained a ſettlement in 
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Ireland, and ſtill maintain an intercourſe with 
their various connexions in the mother coun- 
try. The intereſts of all theſe perſons are fo 
mixed and embodied together, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſeparate them, and they would be 
themſelves at a loſs to pronounce to which 
country they belong. 

Ireland then may without an exaggerated 
ſtatement, be conſidered as a component part 
of ourſelves ; and we are quarrelling with our 
own ſhadow, when we level our reſentment 
againſt our friends, our allies, our own kin- 
dred !---So much for the unnatural warfare 
we are engaged in. If the intereſts of Ame- 
rica were ever dear to us, thoſe of Ireland are 


ſtill dearer; if the Americans were our friends 


and our relations, the Iriſh are our ſons and 
our brothers: We have a common country, 
a common language, a common polity ; and, 
though diſputes and altercations may ſome- 
times ariſe between us (as they will occaſion- 
ally between the beſt friends and the neareſt - 


relations), mutual conceſſions, not hoſtility, 


ſhould be reſorted to, and every means of re- 
conciliation ſhould be tried, before we deter- 
mine upon a final breach and ſeparation. 


But 
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But the queſtion of policy is ſtill open :---A 
cold unfeeling miniſter may weigh in nice ſcales 
the advantages or the diſadvantages which will 


reſult to Great Britain from- the increaſe of 
power ſhe is called upon to communicate to 


Ireland ; whilſt the benevolent and enlightened 


ftateſman, extending his views to the durable 
proſperity of the whole empire, is ſolicitous to 
conlolidate its intereſts, by liſtening to the vari- 
ous claims of its detached but component parts. 
To the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, the value 
and importance of our connexion with Ireland 
mnſt be evident; to her ſtrength, we are 
greatly indebted for the large military force 
we have raiſed during the preſent war, and 
ſtill -more from the continual ſupplies and 
additions it has received from the recruiting 
ſervice. er 

Nor have her exertions to man our navy 


been leſs meritorious; her landſmen and ſea- 


men have fought our battles and bled in our 
cauſe, In proportion to the population of 
Ireland and to the number of forces raiſed in 
Great Britain, the efforts of the Iriſh in the 
proſecution of the war have been greater 
than ours. What pretence, then, have we 


for turning a deaf ear to their claims, and to 
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the voice of their complaints! Gratitude and 
pt_lcy both compel us to give them a patient 
hearing, and to hold out all- the encourage- 
ment to which they are ſo well entitled from 
the merit of their ſervices. ' 

It is evident, from the ſtatement I have made, 
that the means of aſſiſtance we derive from 
Ireland are far from inconſiderable :---- What 
if theſe means were taken out of our ſcale, 
and put into that of the enemy ? Every 
friend to his country muſt deprecate ſo great 
a calamity : but the beſt and moſt true friend 
to his country will, in the preſent alarming 
criſis, contemplate the danger, and ſtate it 
fairly to the public. 

Let it then be remembered, that we have 
an active intriguing enemy to contend 
with,----ever on the watch to avail himſelf of 
any diſpoſition in foreign nations to ſhake 
off their old connexions, and to worſhip the 
riſing genius of the new republic. This 
ſyſtem of fraternization, ſo dangerous to all 
the regular governments of Europe, was no 
ſooner promulgated, than it gave juſt and 
and univerſal alarm. It has been ſince quali- 

hed and reſtricted by the explanations given 
to it, but the principle remains uncontra- 

dicted, 
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dicted, and is acted upon by the French as oſten 
as they have means and opportunity of carty- 
Ing it into execution; theirrapid and unexam- 
pled conqueſts have much contributed to the 
propagation of this ſyſtem. Whereever. they 
carried their victorious arms, they have intro- 
duced new habits of thinking, new principles of 
legiſlation, new ſyſtems of policy ; they haye 
ſided ſyſtematically with the people, in oppo- 
ſition to their governors; and- they have 
always affected to compaſſionate the ſituation 
of the former, and to contraſt it with their 
their own freedom: their conduct in Hol- 
land, in the Netherlands, and in Italy, ſuffi- 
ciently evinces their plan of operation. How 
then, would they act in Ireland, if any open- 
ing was given to their interference ?---paſ- 
ſionately deſirous, as they are, to humble the 
pride of this country, and to wound it in the 
part moſt vulnerable. How, on the other 
hand, would the Iriſh liſten, in the preſent 
temper and diſpoſition of their minds, to 
overtures of fraternization ?---Put out of the 
protection of the law, placed under the 
dominion of the ſword, alarmed by indiſcri- 
minate accuſation, irritated by the ſyſtem of 
coercive meaſures which the Executive Go- 
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vernment pnrſues---it is not unreaſonable to 
think they might be tempted to renounce 
altogether their connexion with Great Britain, 
and, availing themſelves like the Americans 
of the protection and aſſiſtance of France, 
might as confidently (perhaps as ſucceſsſully) 
proclaim their independence. The. peace 
which the French have concluded with the 
Auſtrians may greatly facilitate this attempt: 
having finiſhed their career, and reſting now 
from their labours in all other parts of Eu- 
rope, they have pledged themſelves to con- 
centrate their hoſtilities againſt this country. 
With this view, they will (not improbably) 
turn their thoughts to Ireland, and, obſerving 
the diſcontented ſtate of that kingdom, will 
endeavour to detach it from our intereſt. 

Is the caſe I put improbable? Indeed, the 
very meafures the French have adopted ſince 
the failure of the late Negotiation, clearly de- 
monſtrate their intentions---matters now muſt, 
in the nature of things, be drawing to ſome 
concluſion.---An Army has been appointed, 
pompouſly ſtyled © The Army of England;“ 
perhaps it may be deſtined to ſerve in Ireland--- 
the diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom may 

ſtimulate the French to hazard again another 
| inva- 
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invaſion. Who will venture to affirm it will 
not be better concerted, and attended with 
better ſucceſs than the former one? Who will 
promiſe that the winds and waves ſhall again 
befriend us, and drive the enemy from our 
coaſts? Perhaps, here I may be told, that tlie 
glorions victory we have recently obtained 
over the Dutch Fleet, will ſecure us againſt 
all apprehenſion of an Iriſh invaſion---to the 
merits of that ſplendid and critical victory, I 
moſt joyfully pay my feeble tribute of un- 
feigned and unbounded admiratian.---It is not 
too much to ſay, that the three great victories 
we have obtained at ſea during the War, (not 
to mention individual acts of heroiſm) have 
raiſed the reputation of Great Britain as a 
naval power, to a degree of celebrity never 
yet attained by any other nation of the world; 
and, in ſame degree, they compenſate for the 
errors and incapacities which have uniformly 
marked the progreſs of the War; but, after 
all, I would rather truſt to. the affections of 
the Iriſh in caſe of invaſion, to their loyal diſ- 
poſitions and hearty concurrence in the com- 
mon caulc, than to the ſtrength of our Fleets, 
however powerful; in the affections of the 
Iriſh people reſts our beſt hope of retaining 
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poſſeſſion of Ireland. This ſecurity is of a 
fixed and certain kind---what depends on our 
Fleets, depends alſo on the winds which waft 
them, and muſt in its nature to a great degree 
be uncertain and precarious. 

Six months ago it was authenticated by 
the Report of the Secret Committee, that an 
oppoſition had been formed in Ireland, no leſs 
dangerous from its extent and combination 
than from the method and deſign with which 
it was organrzed.---Oaths had been taken, 
ſigns appointed, plans diſcovered which ſhew- 
ed too plainly how general and how deter- 
mined was the nature of the reſiſtance we 
might expect. We were naturally alarmed by 
the Report of the Secret Committee it made 
a deep and ſerious. impreſſion on the public 
mind---the magnitude of the danger repre- 
ſenfed, led us to aſſent in ſome degree to thoſe 
ſtrong meaſures which the Executive Govern- 
ment had long had it in contemplation to pur- 
ſue. The people of England ſaw without 
concern large bodies of troops poured into 
treland, but they little anticipated thoſe 
bloody tragedies which were deſtined to be 
acted on the theatre of the fiſter kingdom.--- 
They did not immediately foreſee what dread- 


ful 


| 
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ful calamities an enraged ſoldiery will indiſ- 
criminately inflict on the innocent and guilty, 
where they are taught to deſpiſe the enemy 
they contend with, and more particularly 
where the conteſt they are engaged in bears 
the appearance of a civil warfare. Theſe 
heart-rending tranſactions have extended their 
baneful effects beyond the circle of private 
and individual miſery which they engen- 
dered : they have tended to alienate the minds 


of men, before ſound and well-· affected to the 


ſtate; they have ſhaken the confidence of 
virtuous and well-diſpoſed ſubjects, who, 
judging only from the conſequences produced, 
have attributed to the ſyſtem itſelf the 
fatal excreſcences growing out of a (ſyſtem 
originally bad and injudicious. 
I am not putting this matter in too ſtrong 
a hght: let thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
with the preſent ſtate of Ireland, and have 


felt the pulſe of the country, report upon the 


nature and progreſs of the diforders which 
prevail there; let them ſpeak, not of the 
temper of men's minds in particular towns 
and diſtricts only, but of the general temper 
and diſpoſition of the people as far as they 
can be fairly and impartially colle&ed.--- Aſk 

them, 
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them, if the large military eſtabliſhment we 
have in Ireland, or any poſſible force we can 
ſend there, is capable of wreſting the progreſs 
of the diſcontents which exiſt, and which are 


daily increaſing. In truth, this report has been 


folemnly made in the moſt public manner, in 
the moſt. dignified aſſembly of the country, 
by a man poſlefling ' highly the public eſtima- 
tion: it has not been contradicted : the 
nation has heard it with emotions of heartfelt 
concern---the nation now ſees the worſe than 
fruitleſs tendency of a ſyſtem of violence and 
coercion ; it looks to other meaſures of a dif- 
ferentſtamp and character: it obſerves that the 
great military force, ſent from hence to Ire- 
land, has in vain diſarmed the diſaffected, and 
has in vain awed the country into a temporary 


obedience, The numbers of United Iriſhmen, 


inſtead of being diminiſhed, are increaſed in 
a triple ratio ; diſcontents and heartburnings, 
inſtead of being allayed, are multiplied and 
extended !---who ſhall ſay, when or how their 
effects will be manifeſted. 

Here, then, it may be reaſonably aſked--- 
What courſe do ] venture to recommend, and 
and what are the remedies I ſuggeſt to tha 
evils I have delineated ? 
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They appear to me to be in our own 


hands, to lie at our own door, to aſſume the 


moſt pleaſing form, and to promiſe the moſt 
encouraging ſucceſs.---lmmediate conceſſion 
to Ireland of all her reaſonable claims, 
and conciliation on a broad and durable baſis, 
are the ſovereign medicines I would apply. 


This is the way I would © miniſter to the 
mind diſeaſed,” 


Reform, I would urge, radically reform the 


F 


gæan ſtable of its corruption. Admit the 


Catholics in common with the Proteſtants and 


Diſſenters to ſeats in Parliament; allow them 


to hold offices of truſt, and aboliſh all civil 
and religious diſtinctions; give the people of 


Ireland an intereſt in the Britiſh conſtitution; 
and begin this good work by repealing thoſe 
obnoxious Bills, which have ſown the ſeeds of 


diſtruſt and diſaffection. Then will the Iriſh 


of the North and of the South, of the Eaſt, 
and of the Weſt, unite, not to ſubvert, but 
to eſtabliſh your government, and to render 
it reſpected. It may then be reaſonably 


hoped that thoſe who have wandered from 


the right path, will voluntarily return to a 
ſenſe of their duty and allegiance; that they 
will 
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will then rally round the throne of theſe king-- 


doms, and ſpurn the Ambaſſadors of the new 


Republic. Theſe are my opinions, founded 
as well on the natural propenſities of men, as 
ſanctioned and corroborated by the experience 


of paſt events. On. a fimilar queſtion, com- 
prehending ſimilar intereſts, the ſentiments of 


a great writer, now dead, but who lived to 
fee the completion of his own. prophecies, 
occur frequently to my recolle&ion : “ My 


« hold on the colonies, (ſays that great man) 
jg in the cloſe affection which grows from 
„ common names, from kindred blood, from 
« ſimilar privileges, and equal protection. 
« Theſe are ties which, though light as air, 


are ſtrong as links of iron. Let the colo- 


« mics always keep the idea of their civil rights 
* aſſociated with your Government, they will 


e cling and grapple to you, and no force will 
* be of power to tear them from your alle- 


giance. But let it be once underſtood that 


their government may be one thing and their 
privileges another, that theſe two things 
* may exiſt without any mutual relation the 
© cement is gone, the coheſion 1s looſened, 
and every things haſtens to decay and diſſo- 
« lution. As long as you have the wiſdom to 
: * keep 


. 


te keep the ſovereign authority of this country 
« as the ſanctuary of liberty, the ſacred tem- 
<< ple conſecrated to our common faith: 
vhereever the choſen race and ſons of Eng- 
land worſhip freedom, they will turn their 
faces towards you; the more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have: the more 
<* ardently they love liberty, the more perfect 
„will be their obedience. Deny them this 
e participation of freedom, and you break 
that {ole bond which originally made and 
 < muſt ſtill preſerve the unity of the empire.“ 
Theſe are the words of a ſound politician and 
a true philoſopher, couched in all the ſublime 
and beautiful imagery with which the rich- 
neſs of his imagination could illuſtrate and 
adorn any ſubject he handled :---they now 
riſe up in judgment againſt us! they deſerved 
profound attention when they were uttered, 
but they received none; they have ſince had 
the ſtamp and ſeal of wiſdom ſet upon them, 
by the confirmation of their truth in the final 
ſeparation of America. 
It is the obvious uſe and province of hiſtory 
to inſtruct by example- and ſhall we derive 
no benefit from the hiſtory of a great tranſac- 
tion to which we ourſelves were parties, and 
the. 
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the particulars of which are the ſubject of our 
own immediate recollection ? | 

We attempted to tax America, inſiſting that 
ſhe was virtually repreſented: the Americans 
combated the attempt, firſt with reaſon and 
argument, but (finding theſe weapons ineffec- 
tual) they at laſt unſheathed the ſword : We 
endeavoured to force them to compliance} 
but we were forced, in our turn, to abandon 
the undertaking : We tried to govern America 
by penal ſtatutes; but we found that ſuch a 
ſyſtem ſerved only to fan the flame of diſaffec- 
tion, and to eſtabliſh the reſiſtance we hoped 
to have extinguiſhed. 

Let us liſten then, at length, to the warning 
voice of example; and not drive men to 
deſperation, who, with kind and gentle treat- 
ment, may be led to love and to obey the go- 
vernment under which they live ! Let us grant 
the Iriſh what they aſk, and we ſhall com- 
mand their gratitude and laſting obedience in 
future, The loyalty and affections of a great 
and brave people, is ſurely no mean price, no 
unimportant return, for the favours we are 
called upon to confer; in according with them, 
we ſhall diffuſe joy and ſatisfaction among 
three millions of men, and diſpel the gloomy 

ſuſ- 
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ſuſpicion and diſcontent which at preſent 
hang over the ſiſter country. The ſtraight 
path lies before us, pointed out by experience, 
and impoſſible to be miſtaken: let us not leave 
it for the crooked intricate path of a narrow 
policy, which will lead to mazes of inextri- 
cable difficulty and diſappointment ! 


— Qui ſigna ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus et irremeabilis e:ror.. 


In the preſent poſture of affairs, no time is 
to be loſt :---what we do, we muſt do quickly; 
If conceſſions are to be made, they muſt be 
made immediately, and with a good grace, 
or the effect of them will be wholly loſt. 
The firſt pledge, which perhaps it may be 
wiſe and politic in us to give the Iriſh of 
the ſincerity of our friendly diſpoſitions, is to 
pay the debt we owe them ;---we owe them 
a Lord Lieutenant, inveſted with full powers 
to carry into effect the fond object of their 
withes and their hopes; we firſt engendered 
theſe hopes, and then cruelly ſtrangled them 
in the birth: we taught the Iriſh to be- 
lieve that their prayers would be heard and 
their grievances redreſſed: we gave them a 
foretaſte of the good we promiſed, and ſudden- 


ly daſhed the cup of enjoyment from their hps. 
What 
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What gave Lord Fitzwilliam's ſhort-lived 


adminiſtration the popularity it enjoyed 


but the expectation of a radical change in the 
ſyſtem of governing Ireland ? How far that 
ſyſtem would have been carried into execution, 
or whether the expectations formed did not go 
beyond the changes in contemplation, I will 
not now conſider. In private concerns, we 
hold it unpardonable and unprincipled con- 
duct to raiſe hopes we never mean to realiſe: 
political concerns are ſuppoſed to claim pri- 
vileges of their own and exemptions from mo- 
ral rules; but, even in a political view, the 
event has ſhewn how narrow and ſhort- ſighted 


has been the temporiſing ſyſtem we adopted, 


how uhavailing, nay, how falſe the momentary 


= deluſion we created. 


Send back, then, to the people of Ireland 
the Lord Lieutenant of their choice: this, 
perhaps, will be conſidered as laying the firſt 
ſtone of their liberties, and may be hailed as a 
good omen of the ſincerity of our intentions. 
We ſhall have proceeded further than we ima- 
gine, if we can remove the ill impreſſions 
which our late conduct has excited, and if we 
can pave the way to an unſuſpicious intercourſe 
between the two nations, and a liberal diſcuſ- 
ſion of their reſpective intereſts in future. 


EE SEN 
'To thoſe who have the welfare of both at 
heart, the preſent is an anxious moment. It 


is big with the fate of the two countries. Ire- 
land muſt, from this time, be the faſt friend or 


the bitter enemy of Great Britain: it mult be, 


more firmly than ever, united to the Britith 
Crown, or it muſt be totally detached from it, 
and ſubſtantially (though perhaps not formal- 
ly) annexed to the Republic of France. Our 
councils, not our arms, will decide this great 
queſtion, My earneſt and unfeigned hopes 
are, that thoſe councils may be conciliatory 


and pacific, not hoſtile, to Ireland; that they 


may extinguiſh the diſcontents which prevail 
there, by removing the cauſes which produced 
them; Iaſtly---that, in reſtoring peace and 
tranquility to the ſiſter kingdom, we may eſta. 
blith the ſecurity and proſperity of the whole 
Britiſh Empire, 

Such are my wiſhes and my hopes---I have 
no other motive in ſubmitting theſe obſerva. 
tions to the public, than what ariſes from a 
conviction that all diſcuſſions on political 


queſtions, conducted with temper, will be ulti- 


mately ſubſervient to the great cauſe of truth, 


THE END, 


_ 
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